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i THE DISENTHRALLED. 



CHAPTER I. 



Seated in a neat little parlor are two individuals en- 
gaged in earnest conversation ; the subject of which is the 
great Moral Reformation, now traversing the earth, like 
an angel of mercy, carrying healing on its wings to ma- 
ny a lacerated heart, and dispensing joy and gladness 
where sorrow and melancholy reigned before. One of 
them is a gentleman— over the fair escutcheon of whose 
character a shade has never been cast, and whom calum- 
ny may not dare to assail ; but whose sense of religion, 
love of morality, and high feelings of philanthropy, prompt 
him to the course he pursues as a firm and unflinching, 
yet judicious, advocate of the Temperance cause. The 
other is one of that class who, by conforming to the cus- 
toms of society, as they were practised a few yiears since, 
unfortunately contracted a too great fondness for intoxi* 
eating drinks ; and, as a certain consequence, was preci- 
pitated from a position in life, where he enjoyed ease, 
competence, and the society of the good, the intelligent, 
and the virtuous, into one of suffering and misery, and 
thrown into the company, of the low, the vitiated, and 
ihe vulgar; but from which depths of obscurity he has 
been raised, by the blessings of a beneficent Providence on 
the Total Abstinence cause, and now stands before the - 
world as a brand plucked from the burning. The form- 
er is Doctor C , the latter is the writer. 

** I am most anxious, Mr. Gatchell," said the Doctor, 
" that you would commit to paper, for public perusal, the 
circumstances that have attended your past life ; convinced 
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as I am that your so doing would have a tendency to fur- 
ther the cause in which we are engaged." 

" You are not, ray dear Doctor, the only person who 
has asked me to do so ; and though I feel the responsibi- 
lity of the undertaking, I have made up my mind to com- 
ply with your request ; hoping thereby to, in some mea- 
sure, atone for the injury I, in common with every indi- 
vidual who transgresses the laws which govern society, 
inflicts on it." 

" I am glad you say so ; but let us see, what course 
will you pursue ? I presume you will, as is general in 
such cases, take an assumed name ?" 

" Not at all : I shall, on the contrary, 'give my real 
name. For though I helieve the many imaginary ones 
that have been used in our Temperance publications, 
\\EL\e accomplished the object for which they were intend- 
ed, I do not see why I should withhold mine. It is true, 
that to one's connexions it may be somewhat annoying ; 
but when the reformed inebriate, in recurring to his first 
departure from the path of rectitude, can adopt the lan- 
guage of the outlawed chieftain's bride and say, " lay it 
not to us, but to the circumstances of the times;" when 
he remembers that he first put the cup to his lips where 
the path that leads to the drunkard's goal is strewn with 
flowers, at the family board, (and what family was without 
it a few years since,) and when conscious of the blighting 
consequences this pernicious practice has been attended 
with to himself; will he not the rather say that so far from 
its being a matter of annoyance to any, that all should 
" rejoice and be exceeding glad" when they find him not 
only reformed and " disenthralled" himself, but also seek- 
ing to prevent others from falling into the maelstrom from 
which he has been rescued." 

" Well ! will you give it to us in any thing of the style 
of romance ?" 

"No, sir; I shall place before you a "plain, unvar- 
nished tale." I shall " nothing extenuate nor aught set 
down in malice." But I shall tell you of one who loved 
the bowl, " not wisely, but too well." I shall tell you of one 
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whose young path glided smoothly awcy io the bosom of 
a beloved family ; whose ** entree" into the busy scenes 
of life was attended wkh signal success, but whose early 
maDhood was marked by suffering, privation, and misery 
by sea and land, and all because the magic influence of 
the bowl had lured him from the pathway of honor and 
rectitude." 

You are not, however, my dear reader, about to peruse 
the history of one whose novitiate as an inebriate was 
passed in grog-shops or bar-rooms ; no, it was amid those 
scenes which seem to render smooth our passage over 
the turbulent waters of life's ocean, where affection and 
friendship unite in dispelling the clouds that darken our 
path, and even love itself throws its flowery garland 
across our way from the cradle to the tomb. Neither 
was my entire course of dissipation spent in the low and 
degraded haunts of infamy and vice — for though I must 
confess I have been an occasional visitor to such places, 
yet was there always, even in my worst days, a kind oi 
latent principle that restrained me from them. 

My experience as an inebriate was of about four years 
duration; and during that period my " sprees" were some- 
times far between ; a considerable portion of it I have 
been at sea and in foreign countries, have been ship- 
wrecked and cast away, have lived amongst the untutor- 
ed savages in the wilds of an Australian forest, 

" Where murky youths in painted plumage often roam, 
And giant palms o'erreacn the golden tide." 

I have reposed beneath the spreading branches of the tam* 
arind and the mangrove tree in the sunny island of Mad- 
agascar, and havo seen Afric's oppressed but fiery child 
in the islands that lie along that hitherto benighted conti- 
Dent, but where the Bible now begins to dispel the clouds 
of darkness that hang over the mental firmament of her 
swarthy sons and daughters. And with this introductory 
chapter I shall now proceed to narrate " my experience ;" 
and if in dodng so, I shall be made the humble instrument 
of arresting the steps of one youth in his road to ruin, of 
1* 



restoriog one unhappy being to bk position iu tociet j, of 
knowing that one mother has (like mine own) had the un- 
speakable happiness of seebg her son return, repent and 
live ; that one wife, whose pale cheek told more plainly 
than words the wrongs she suffered at the hands of an in. 
temperate husband, has seen her tears of sorrow turned 
into smiles of joy — her home of discord into the abode of 
domestid quiet and enjoyment, then shall I feel conscious 
that in discharging my duty I have contributed my mite 
to the sum of human happiness. 

CHAPTER IL 

Ireland is the land of my birth, and I there received 
my education. 

My parents were members of the society of Friends, 
and were very solicitous to imprint on the minds of their 
children a deep reverence for the tenets of religion, as 
held by that simple and unassuming people, as well as a 
knowledge of the sacred scriptures ; and though it seemed 
in after life, as if their care had been lost on me, yet I can 
truly say, that amid all the scenes of dissipation in which 
I have been an actor, the lessons of Christianity received 
in childhood have operated as a check on my headstrong 
passions, and restrained me in most instances from rush- 
ing into those acts of unbridled licentiousness, in which I 
saw many indulge, and ** have returned after many dsjys 
like bread cast upon the waters." 

Though my father was never intoxicated, yet in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the times, wine and whiskey 
punch was regularly introduced at our table, to entertain 
our friends and such strangers as visited us ; nor was it 
confined to those occasions ; it frequently found its way to 
the board when none but our domestic circle were pre- 
sent ; it was of course used but very moderately, yet used 
it was. 



Had I continued to live in the bosom of my father's 
family, it is possible I might never have become intem- 
perate ; but circumstances occurred that called me away 
from the parental roof, and from under parental re- 
straint ; and young and inexperienced, I embarked on the 
voyage of life, as many others have done, with the firm 
belief that I was incurring no risk by drinking a little; 
that whilst I did so moderately I was perfectly free from 
danger. Alas! I knew not the seductive nature of the 
bowl ; I little thought the light that shone around it glim- 
mered but to betray. 

The details of boyhood are very interesting to one's own 
family, but they are not so to the world ; I shall there- 
fore omit them here, and pass on to that period when 
I began to take an active part in the affairs of life; 
but previous to doing so, it may not be irrelevant to my 
subject to relate a circumstance that occurred in my child- 
hood, and which I should hope would serve to demon- 
strate the utility of children signing the temperance 
pledge. 

I was walking out on a sabbath evening, and met a 
cousin about my own age in company with a young man, 
who was on terms of intimacy with both our families; he 
invited us to accompany him to an adjoining tavern, and 
we complied ; it was my first visit to a place of the kind ; 
he ordered some whiskey punch, of which we partook, 
and something calling my attention from the table, our 
entertainer took the opportunity to put an additional quan- 
tity of whiskey into my glass; not aware of his having 
doiie so, I drank it, and its efiects soon began to manifest 
themselves on me, though I was not sensible from what 
cause they proceeded. I went home as quickly as I 
could, and had scarcely gained our hall, when my stom- 
ach, unable to bear the unnatural stimulant, discharged 
itself of its load. Hear this, you, who contend that nature 
has planted in us a taste for alcoholic drinks. 

My dear parents had me conveyed to bed, and memory 
must cease to exist when I forget the bitter anguish they 
experienced on seeing their child of some twelve years 
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old in a state of inloxication. And here, parent, into 
whose hands soever the humhle productions of my pea 
may fall, will you permit me to urge on you the great ne- 
cessity there exists of impressing on the minds of your 
children a horror of intemperance, as also of the perni- 
cious customs of society that lead to it, by an indulgence 
in what is termed the social glass. How much anxioua 
solicitude will you avoid for yourselves, and what an 
amount of misery will you prevent to your precious off* 
spring ! Oh ! how much bitter anguish has it caused me, 
when I have reflected on the painful suffering I caused^ 
to the best of parents ! Thank God, my mother has lived 
to know that I am reclaimed. My father has passed from 
works to rewards : and I am serious when I say, that had 
I the wealth of Peruvian mines now at my disposal, I 
would willingly part with it to spare him any of the sor- 
rowful hours he passed in the contemplation of my mis- 
steppings ; however, it is now too late to make atonement 
to him. On his dying bed he prayed for my restoration, 
and his prayers have been answered. 

It is possible these pages may be glanced at by some 
young man, who, by the indulgence of a corrupted and 
depraved appetite for drink, is causing sorrow and tribu- 
lation to wring the bosoms of those, who watched over 
and guarded his infant years; and if so, let me entreat 
you to dash the poisoned cup from your lips ; it will afford 
you no real enjoyment^ and if you persist in its use, you 
may, like me, have to lament that the friendly warning 
held out to you was unheeded ; and ere you are aware 
you may find yourself involved in the same maelstctm 
as thousands who have preceded you ; you may be like 
to that unhappy young man, who conceived he was add- 
ing to his enjoyment by making a child intoxicated ; but 
who, I afterwards saw become a mere drunken and de- 
graded sot : or, you may be like the young relative, who 
was my companion on the occasion referred to ; he in- 
dulged to some extent in youthful folly ; but in time join- 
ed a temperance society, and is now, if not wealthy, at 
least a respected merchant. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was a beautiful morning in spring, that season when 
Irish scenery wears its loveliest dress, when nature has 
spread her mantle of bright green around, and the ash, the 
ebm, and the sturdy oak, are putting forth their buds of 
beauty, that I bade farewell to that dear circle from which 
I had never before been separated. Years have since pass-, 
ed, and I have been an actor in the busy scenes of life, but 
most distinctly do I remember that parting scene. Words 
cannot describe the emotions experienced when we are sev- 
ering from the dear companions with whom we have been 
associated during the innocent and happy days of child- 
hood, ere we have had an opportunity of meeting the 
chilling touch of the world, and when all around us is 
bright, beautiful, and innocent as our own imaginings. 

Farewell, my brother, farewell, sweet sister ; mother, 
too, farewell ; but oh ! can I ever cease to remember the 
tears that coursed each other down the manly cheek of my 
sire, as he folded me to his bosom and in the fullness of a 
father's love pronounced the solemn words, " God bless 
thee, my child." 

Though, however, I quitted the parental roof, I was not 
about to cast my lot among strangers. I removed to one 
of our commercial cities, and took up my residence in my 
paternal uncle's family, consisting of himself and three 
nieces, one of ihem a widow lady of the highest order of 
intellect, accomplished, amiable, and kind, my own sister, 
and cousin. 

I was quickly established in this delightful circle, where, 
alas ! the icy hand of death was soon to find its way. 
Under the kind and affectionate care of my uncle, I was 
fast gaining a knowledge of commercial transactions in his 
counting house ; he spared no pains to shape my habits to 
the honorable pursuits I was destined to follow ; nor while 
fitting me for the busy mart, did he neglect the culture of 
my mind, or foil to impress on my young heart the ^lemn 
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truths of religion. No, he directed my attention to a 
world beyond the tomb ; a world, the bliss of which he 
was soon to taste. Yes, reader, just at a moment when 
this second parent seemed of all importance to me, the 
messenger came, he sickened, drooped and died ; his last 
words being, <* all is safe, all is well ; the Lamb, the Lamb 
is my shield for evermore." He lived a christian's life, 
and died triumphing in the christian's faith. 

Though his death led to the breaking up of his house- 
hold, I was privileged for a considerable time to have the 
society of my endeared relative, the lady I have already 
mentioned as superintending his domestic concerns, aiui 
from her I derived lessons of instruction which in my 
subsequent course through life, (at least that part of it 
which was spent in honorable pursuits,) were of incalcu- 
lable advantage ; and though for a while they and all else 
good were forgotten in my blind devotion at the shrine of 
Bacchus, yet now, that I no longer pay my vows to the 
jolly god, they are remembered, treasured, and acted 
on. Yes, however our mjnds may for a while be led 
astray by an intercourse with persons of low and vitia- 
ted habits ; yet, when our better judgments come to our 
aid, and we are brought back to the pursuit of virtue, we 
fully appreciate the kindness of those friends who so assid- 
uously labored to establish our young footsteps in the 
road to respectability and usefulness on earth, and a never 
ending felicity in heaven. That I found a friend to thus 
labor with me, I now remember with gratitude, and oft 
in the waste of existence that has been mine, have I looked 
back to the period I passed in her society, as a green 
spot on which memory loves to linger; and my great- 
est regret has been, that I was not longer permitted to 
have the benefit of her excellent example, of which I was 
deprived by her removal to England. 

I now took my residence in a boarding house of the 
highest respectability, supported and frequented entirely 
by commercial young men. It was here customary to 
indulge in a glass of whiskey punch after dinner, and 
another previous to retiring to rest. I would not of course 
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be thought singular, and doing as others, it soon became 
so necessary to me, that I could not think of being with- 
out it; and here I may be permitted to remark, is the- 
rock on which the hopes of many a talented young man 
have been shipwrecked, this social and friendly drinking 
at stated periods ; 'tis very t^ue, it affords a kind of en- 
jc^fnent, the exoitemeat produced by the beverage you 
are qua£iog, the absence of care, the pleasures of con. 
versation, the wish of every cne to please, all tend to 
make it an agreeable recreation, a pleasing way of pass-' 
ing time ; but what are the results to which it leads ? The 
habit is contracted, you feel more disposed to visit places 
of public amusement where drink is sold ; and here your 
habits of intemperance become confirmed, and you are 
ruined ere you are yourself aware of your danger. 

There was among the boarders one young man, who 
had sufficient morsU courage to be guided by his own 
sense of propriety, and to protest by, his example against 
the pernicious habits that were leading more than one of 
his compeers to their ruin ; he was then an enrolled mem- 
ber of the Hibernian Temperance Society ; he abhorred 
the bowl, he turned from it with disgust, and was in his' 
person a proof that we need not its stimulating influence 
to enliven our social hours ; no, he was the very life and 
soul of the circle in which he moved ; he was my inti- 
imXe friend ; we conversed, we walked, we rode together ; 
we differed in one, and that one a most material circum- 
stance in a young man's starting in life ; he w^as con- 
vinced that his safety lay in an entire disuse of all that 
could intoxicate. I believed myself in no danger while 
I kept within the bounds of moderation. I conceived I 
could not mix in society without conforming to its cus- 
tcffitis ; he thought otherwise : which was right ? the sequel 
will prove. About this period I disengaged myself fVom 
business and returned to my father's house, there to 
spend a short while, previous to again entering into active 
employment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thehe is no part of the year in which nature wears a 
more gorgeous dress, than when the fields are teeming 
with a luxuriant harvest. At such a period I stood on an 
eminence that overlooked our house and farm ; the im- 
plements of lahor in the hands of the workmen glimmered 
in the sun, and recalled to my mind the days when in the 
light-hearted gayety of boyhood I had rambled amid the 
scenes that now lay before me ; but the pleasures of the 
scenery and the reminiscences to which they gave rise, 
were soon exchanged for the warm embraces of the dear 
domestic circle. Oh, what a magic influence does that 
consecrated spot, Home, exercise over our feelings! 
There, in the quiet and endearing converse of those we 
love, all our unruly passions, our turbulent emotions, are 
stilled, and a calm and holy feeling pervades: so, at 
least, have I always felt when after a long absence I have 
returned. 

Mine was not a disposition to remain long inactive. 
Through the interest of my friends, I obtained a situation 
in one of the branches of the Bank of Ireland, which I 
continued to fill with honor to myself and satisfaction to 
my superiors and the public, until a reduction in the bu- 
siness of the establishment Tendered it necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of some of the persons employed; 
and I, as a junior, was of course among the number. I 
however procured such testimonials from my manager and 
from several merchants whose accounts were kept at the 
bank, that in less than two weeks I succeeded in getting an 
appointment in the accountant's office of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Bank of Ireland, in Dublin. 

This establishment was then in its infancy ; and though 
my salary was but £60 per annum, I well knew that if I 
could by my attention to business, recommend myself to 
the notice of the directors, it would be increased. I 
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therefore applied myself to the duties of ray department 
with the greatest dilrgence. 

I retained the Custom of drinking my glass of punch 
after dinner, and occasionally, when in company, wine at 
dinner. I also contracted the hahit of attending supper 
parties; and here I drank with my companions, hut al- 
ways as temperately as I could, without incurring the ap« 
pearance of singularity. But, alas ! my appetite for the 
intoxicating cup was growing stronger. 

There were in the Irish metropolis certain houses, call- 
ed Shades, and these were the nightly resort of many of 
the youth of the city. It was a usual thing if two young 
men met during the day, to query, where shall I see you 
at night? Why, at the shades, of course. And to these 
nurseries of vice and ruin did I, in common with many 
others of my acquaintance, find the way. 

I had always esteemed the privilege of mixing in the 
society of refined females, as one of incalculable advan- 
tage. I think so still, and seriously recommend it to ev- 
ery young man. So soon, however, as I became a fre- 
quenter of places of public amusements, I became less and 
less solicitous for the companionship of those who had 
hitherto afforded me so much real satisfaction. 

During this period of my life, I was never to be seen 
intoxicated. I was but " a moderate drinker." I was 
regular in my hours of attendance at my desk ; discharg- 
ed my duties satisfactorily, and had an addition of twenty 
pounds per annum to my salary. 

The worjd was now brightening before me. I had 
earned a good business reputation, and my moral charac- 
ter stood high ; and had I then abandoned the use of the 
deceitful cup of pleasure, that lured me on but to betray, 
I would not now have to tell the tale of a reformed ine- 
briate — and would have escaped the miseries, privations, 
and hardships I have since encountered. And, my young 
friends, will you receive from me a friendly warning ? 
Put not the bowl to your lips. Believe me, there are 
hundreds such as I, who, were they disposed to advocate 
the cause of Temperance as I have done, both as a wri- 
2 
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ter and a lecturer, could tell you tales of misery as dark 
or darker in their dye as I can. Devote your leisure 
hours to the improvement of your minds, and you will be 
thus rendering yourselves competent to the discharge of 
your duties in whatever sphere of action you may be 
called on to move. You will also prepare yourselves for 
domestic enjoyments, and to render those with whom you 
are associated by the nearest and dearest ties, equally 
happy with yourselves. 

I was one morning summoned to the general mana* 
ger's room, who thus addressed me : " Mr. Gatchelly 
there are some of our branches in the country that ap- 
pear to me to be very irregular in their accounts; I wish 
you to proceed there and adjust them. If you do so sat- 
isfactorily you may expect promotion." I started next 
morning for one of them ; and during my stay, the events 
contained in my next chapter occurred. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was a beautiful summer morning that an unusual 

bustle was observable in the little town of T . The 

hotels were crowded, and numbers of strange faces were 
to be seen promenading the streets at an early hour. It 
was evident that some very interesting event was about 
to take place ; which was no less than the consecration 
of a new and magnificent cathedral to the worship of God, 
according to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was the most imposing ceremony I have ever witness- 
ed; there were eighty-four priests* wearing their superb 
vestments, assisting on the occasion : incense was burnt 
on the altar by the principle officiating priest, and then "the 
clergy" forming two deep, marched in procession round the 
interior of the edifice — preceded by the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, (Dr. M'Hale,) who sprinkled " holy water" on the 
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walls and people as he pamed. This finishedf they pro* 
ceeded to the exterior, which underwent the same pro* 
cess. They then resumed their places inside, when a 
most eloquent sermon suited to the occasion was preached 
by Dr. Kenny, of Dublin. Several singers of sacred 
music attended from the metropolis, and added much in- 
terest to the imposing scene. The singing was really 
beautiful, and whilst chanting the "Te Deum," the vocal- 
ists (among which was the celebrated Bedford,) put forth 
all their powers, and with so much success that every 
eye was fixed on them, and every breath seemed for the 
moment suspended. 

It was finished — the organ ceased its thrilling notes — 
and the vast assemblage there congregated passed to 
other scenes; the peasant to resume his hard, but useful 
toil — the mechanic to his workshop — and the more favored 
children of nature to mingle in scenes of festivities and 
gayety unusual in that little village : concerts were given 
and kept up for several days : dinner and supper parties 
were all the rage, and were succeeded by the waltz and 
the quadrille, where, youth and beauty joining in the 
dance, seemed to forget all the stern realities of life, as 
hand in hand *' they waved so fleetly its light mazes 
through." But, alas! here amid these social circles the 
work of destruction was wending its way ; here the spirit 
of alcohol was infusing itself, and never yet did it find but 
a single foothold, that consequences the most direful did 
not follow in its train. It is a melancholy, but well es- 
tablished fact, that a greater number of individuals be- 
come victimized to intemperance from the false notions of 
hospitality, which require stimulating drinks to give ad- 
ditional zest to our social hours, than there are in the bar- 
room, or the fashionable lounge. 

Amid the scenes that were here being enacted, the 
writer was by no means an idle spectator ; and at one of 
them he played a conspicuous part. 

A supper was given which was largely attended, and 
to which the male singers were invited ; an excellent 
meal was quickly despatched, the doth was removed^ 
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and Ae wine eup ctrcniated freely ; wit sparkled nmod 
the board, aod each enjoyed in its fiillest extent, the false- 
ly termed " feast of reason, and the flow of soul." the 
hours passed on — whiskey punch was introduced — mirth 
unrestricted by the presence of ladies became louder, and 
some of the xompany manifested evident symptoms of 
respectable drunkenness ; perhaps this may be considered 
too vulgar and expression ; well, then, they were excited, 
heated with wine, or whatever term you please to give it ; 
at all events they were in an unfit state for beings ac- 
countable to God for their acts. 

Amongst those who had indulged the freest was our 

vice president, Mr. B . A young gentleman who, in 

his sober moments, was possessed of every trait of char- 
acter calculated to ornament society ; but who when he 
had given way to the seductive influence of the bowl, 
became the very antithesis of himself. I sat on his left. 

There was present a young physician. Dr. W , 

a universal favorite, and justly. He added to a fine 
person the nK)st captivating manners ; he was thoroughly 
well informed, and his conversational powers were of the 
very highest order. Several very excellent songs had 
been sung, and the utmost harmony prevailed. We had 
but just listened to the fine bass notes of Sheane's voice, in 
"The Sea, the open Sea," followed by Morrison's delightful 
tenor, in the beautiful Welsh ballad of the Maid of Llan- 

wellyn, when Mr. B , who was now fast drowning his 

reason in his cups, took oflence at a remark of Dr. 

W 's, and from words sought to proceed to blows ; as 

he rose from his seat I caught hold of him, and being strong- 
est held him ; this he immediately construed into an insult, 
and asserted I had struck him ; in vain I sought to appease 
him, by assuring him that nothing. could be more foreign 
to my intentions. He insisted I had done so, and myself 
having drank too freely, so far forgot the laws which 
govern society as to call him a liar. 

This was an oflTence for which, according to the ideas 
that in Ireland regulate the code of honor, an apology 
could hardly be taken. I was the oflending party, and 
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was given to understand that I might expect a challenge 
in the morning; to which I replied, << it shall be accepted 
when sent." 

I retired from the table and sought my room with no 
very enviable feelings; my brain heated with liquor, 
and rendered still more so by the occurrences of the eve- 
ning, I threw myself on my bed, but not to sleep — again 
I rose and paced my chamber ; I sought to stifle the 
monitions of conscience — I longed for morning, though 
the sun, for the approach of which I so impatiently waited, 
)vas probably about to rise on me for the last lime ; or if 
myself escaping, I was perhaps to stain my hand with 
the blood of a fellow creature, in compliance with a mis- 
taken and barbarous custom. However, that beneficent 
Being who watches over even his rebel subjects, ordered 
it otherwise ; the aifair was placed in the hands of judicious 
friends on both sides, and by their interference it was 
amicably arranged without a compromise of honor to 
either principal. And though in this aflair, so unpleasant 
a beginning was brought to so happy a conclusion, could 
we but tra^ the history of duelling, how many valuable 
lives wouli we find sacrificed to the false notions of honor 
maintained with such urfyielding pertinacity by certain 
classes of society ; and in h.ow many instances could it 
not be proved that the dispute in question, the eflTects of 
which was to send an accountable creaturo, "with all his 
imperfections full blown upon his head," into the presence 
of his Maker, had its rise at the festive board, where a 
word ungu^dedly spoken, the passions inflamed with the 
maddening cup, gave birth to feelings so combustible in 
their nature, that they were but too easily fanned into a 
flame — feelings that at other moments would have found 
no place in our bosoms, or over which in the absence of 
the spirit of alcohol, a cold water sedative might have 
been thrown, that would have effectually smothered a 
fire which, unquenched, was destined to produce suck^ 
fearful results. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Hayino accomplished my mission I returned to tha me- 
tropolis, and was so happy as to learn that the directors 
were highly pleased with my exertions ; so much so that 
they appointed me a sub.inspector of branches, and in- 
creased my salary to one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum. 

I was now for the most part traveling ; remaining but 
a short while at each branch, checking its accounts and 
seeing that its securities and cash were correct. 

I had returned to the parent establishment from a tour 
of inspection, and was called before the board of direc- 
tors, when the following conversation occurred. 

^* Mr. Gatchell, the board are anxious that you should 
hand them the names of two responsible individuals, who 
will become your security for five thousand pounds ; you 
are aware it is the custom of the Bank." 

" Yes, sir, I am aware of it ; and I have already re- 
turned my security to the secretary's office. 

" O, you have ! well— rwould you prefer the manage- 
roent of a branch to your present employment? it would 
be more settled for you." 

I replied in the affirmative. 

*< Well, sir; in consideration of the high opinion the 
board entertain of your character, the attention you hiive 
bestowed to the discharge of your duties, and the respec- 
tability of your connexions, they have nominated you to 

succeed Mr. B— : — in the management of L branch ; 

your appointment will be immediately made out ; you 
will proceed there in the morning, and the board are sat- 
isfied of your integrity and ability." 

This was to me most unexpected promotion. I had, it 
is true, one day or other looked forward to a manage- 
ment; but could scarcely expect it* so soon. 

I now enjoyed a salary of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, furnished apartments, fuel and light ; and 
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WM a frequent guest at the taUee of pereoDS ef the Ug^ 
est standiog in society. And though my inclination geik> 
orally led me to retire at an early hour from the dining to 
the drawing room, yet was I, on more than one occasioOy 
heated with wine and punch. Oh ! when will that day 
arrive when, from our more elite circles, the unhallowed 
oup will be swept away ; when ladies will no longer with 
a smile and a bow put the foaming, sparkling champaigne 
to their lips, and when gentlemen will find some more use- 
ful and intellectual way of passing " ennui" than sitting 
for hours after dinner, laying the foundation for gout and 
the other " ills" which the wine drinker " is heir to." There 
may be a momentary, an evanescent pleasure in such in- 
dulgences ; but how frequently are they but the forerun, 
ners of morning potations, the precursors of still deeper 
drinking. The appetite is contracted by them for the in- 
toxicating draught ; and to what does it lead its miserable 
votaries ? Go ask yon unfortunate merchant, doctor, or 
lawyer, why they are the puppets of fortune, the sport of 
the idle truant ? They will tell you, that whilst inhaling 
the perfume of the rose-bed they were not aware that a 
serpent lay coiled beneath the flowers ; they knew not 
their danger, till they heard the fatal hiss and received 
the fatal sting ; they forgot whilst sipping the ruby wine, 
that they were parting with fame, fortune, and character. 
Go ask your third and fourth rate actors at your theatres, 
your *^ hangers-on" at the hazard, the billiard and the 
roulette table, by what freaks of fortune they have been 
brought to their present position 1 and they will tell you 
they were the slaves of InUrnperance. Ask them, . then, 
where they commenced studying the art of drinking ? and 
you will generally find they are not from among that 
class who first put the poison to their lips at those estab- 
lishments, the proprietors of which are licensed to manu- 
facture drunkards. Oh, no ! many of them know full 
well what it is to bow the ladies from their presence, in 
order that unrestrained by the gentle influence exercised 
by the fair sex over our sterner natures, the lords of the 
creation may have the exquisite pleasure of becoming suffi* 
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<^ent1y exeited to secure to themselves a mottling he&<)^ 
«ehe, and to those around them the unpleasant companioti- 
vhipof persons laboring under the irritabi)lity of temper sure 
to succeed the false excitement produced by the sparkling 
glass. Oh ! that I could persuade some of those who are 
now, by their exertions and talents, gaining for themselves 
and families a comfortable subsistence, to break the tram- 
mels in which they are held by the false notions of soci- 
ety, to dash, ere it be too late, the cup from their lips. 

In consequence of an unusual excitement in the mone- 
tary system of the country, a " run" came on the bank, 
which finally led to a temporary suspension of payment. 
Pending the panic, I exerted myself too much ; having 
been the greater part of four successive nights traveling, 
and while suffering from the effects of fatigue, very im- 
prudently attended a large dinner party. The excite- 
ment produced by which was too great for me ; so much 
80, that next day I was obliged to call in. the aid of 
a physician ; from whom I received some benefit. I was 
enabled to reach home ; and soon found, that though the 
disease under which I labored had been partially check- 
ed, it was not removed. In a few hours after my arrival 
under the parental roof, I was laid low on a bed of fever, 
where I remained for some weeks, hovering, as it were, 
between life and death. An all-wise Providence was, 
however, pleased to spare my life. And though I subse- 
quently set at defiance his laws, I bless his holy name I 
have been at length owned as a member of his visible 
church, and have the sure prospect of a << mansion in the 
skies." During my illness I was reduced to the most ex- 
treme weakness. But, oh ! there was one hand ever near 
to administer to my wants, to anticipate my wishes ; and 
that was the same that had smoothed my infant pillow. 
Yet, dearest mother, how did I return thy kindness? 
Alas ! by plunging inio all the wild excesses of youthful 
folly and dissipation, by becoming an outcast from my 
home, by grasping the fatal bowl. But this night in my 
history is past ; its dark clouds^ have been dispersed by 
the orient beams of the sun of temperance. And never 
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ibtU I agaioy with thtt bloMuig of PfOTideoce od my le- 
aok^ODSy put the fatal eup to mj lips ; oor never will I 
cease to advocate the cause of total ahstinence, while 
there hreathes a mother to mourn over an inebriate soo, 
or relax in my strenuoiis endeavors to save others from 
ihe ruin that befel myself. 

I was some time in recovering my usual strength ; and 
during my delicacy, removed for change of air and scene 
to the housfe of a young and'endeared relative in the south, 
of whom I could afterwards adopt the language of the 
poet; 

" "Whdn fortune's clouds hung thick and fast, 

" Thou wen" the " star that rose, and set not to the last." 

Having spent some weeks in my relative's society, and 
finding my health improved, I accompanied him to the 
metropolis, via the county of Wicklow. We passed 
through the beautiful vale of Avoca, and the meeting of the 
waters. The beauties of this enchanted spot have been 
so often and so ably depicted by pens so much more com- 
petent to the task than mine, that I shall content myself 
with saying, that in passing through this almost fairy 
scene, I felt proud of my country, as well as of my gifted 
countryman, Tom Moore, who so glowingly describes 
the spot of which I write, in his well known ballad of 

^* There's not in this wide world a valley so sweet, 
" As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet." 

We next visited the seven churches, so called, from 
the ruins of seven places of worship, lying within sight 
of each other. Here is the celebrated St. Kevin's bed, 
and the lake so beautifully described by the bard already 
mentioned. 



"By that lake whose gloomy shore, 
" Sky lark never warmed o'er, 
"Where the cliff hangs high and ^oep, 



f lark never warbled o'er, 
lere the cliff hangs high ai 
"Young St. Kevin stol^to sleep." 

The lake is broad, and the shore presents a gloomy 
appearance ; the more so, on accoimtof the steep over* 
hai^g rocks at either mde. 
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• St Kevin's bed is about twenty feet abore tbe level of 
the lake, and is formed by an excavation in the rock — 
whether the production of nature or art, I am unable to 
«ay. 

We were conducted by the well known guide. Wind- 
ers, a man as remarkable in his appearance, as he is 
strange in his manners. He wore the usual white freize 
dress of the Irish peasantry in this part of the island; at 
the same time sporting a pair of as carefully cultivated 
mustachios, as any I have seen worn by the most exqui- 
site dandy in France. Perceiving our vehicle, he ap- 
proached us with " A good day, gentlemen ; do you wish 
a guide ?" We replied in the affirmative, but asked his 
name. 

" My name, sir, is Winders ; I had the honor of con- 
ducting Sir Walter Scott and Lady Morgan through this 
place ; and please you, I will show you where I sat when 
that lady took my likeness." 

We accompanied our exceedingly garrulous conduct- 
or, and were much amused by his description of the sce- 
nery around. Observing a cleft or fissure in the rock at 
the opposite side o( the lake from where we stood, we ask- 
ed how it had occurred. 

"Why, sir," said he, ''one time Fin M'Coul, the great 
Irish giant, and another giant had a quarrel, and challeng- 
ed each other to fight. Fin M'Coul stood on this rock 
where we are, and his adversary on the opposite one. 
Well, sir, they drew their swords, when the one on the 
other side got frightened, and turned to run ; on seeing 
which. Fin M'Coul made a cut at him and split the rock» 
as you see it." 

** Now, Winders, do you really think we are so foolish 
as to believe you ?" 

"I thought at first, sir, you were English; but now I 
see you are Irish." 

"Well, what of that?"* 

" Oh ! sir, you can make the English hlieve any thing ; 
tell them what you like, they'll think it's true." 

" But you are not a faithful or good guide, if you do 
not speak the truth." 
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^ Oogh !" he exdaimsd, with a peculiar shrug of his 
shoulders, ''God bless you, sir! I /te^ .awake in my bed 
at nigh, inventin lies to tell the English." 

To return, however, to my story. On my arrival in 
town I found that the bank was about to close up a great 
many of its branches, and that mine was one of them. 
Though, however, I was retiring from the establishment, 
I was doing so with a high character ; and would not be 
likely to have much difficulty in procuring other employ, 
ment. On settling my account I was handed a letter, of 
which the following is a copy : 

Dear Sir, — I regret that circumstances, over which I 
have no control, render it necessary that the bank should 
considerably lessen the number of persons in its employ, 
and that they are under the necessity of, for the present, 
dispensing with your services. I am happy in being able 
to bear testimony to your uniform high character, and to 
your ability, not only as an accountaut but also as a ma- 
nager ; you gave satisfaction both to the directors and 
the public. I am desired by the board to say, you are 
at liberty to refer to them ; and I shall myself be most 
happy to aid you in any new engagement you may seek 
to enter into. 

I am, dear sir. 

Faithfully yours, 

THOMAS BRIERLY, 

General Superintendent. 
Mr. Joseph Gatchell. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It is very important to a young man, that he should 
be careful to select as far as lies in his power, suitable 
employment. I had heretofore been very successful in 
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this respect, but the choice I now made was an unfbr- 
tunate one.' I entered into arrangements with an es* 
tablishment, calling itself a Joint Stock Bank, but which 
was in fact nothing more than a private tJoncern. This 
was not however 1 believe a wish on the part of its origi- 
nators to deceive the public, but was done in order to 
evade .the law, which prohibited any btink (save the bank 
of Ireland,) having more than six partners, to issue notes 
(bills) in, or within, fifty mrles of the metropolis. 

I undertook an agency in a town within the prescribed 
limits, receiving as a remuneration for my services, a 
commission on the amount of business transacted. I soon 
however perceived that from the want of public confi- 
dence it was likely to prove a failure, and consequently 
tendered my resignation; but was encouraged by my 
employers to continue. They assuring me that from the 
large amount of funds at their command, they would even- 
tually succeed in inspiring the community with faith in 
their stability. I unfortunately listened to their sugges- 
tions. 

At this period I was introduced to the company of 
some gentlemen, who were in the habit of meeting night- 
ly at one of the most "respectable hotels." On my first 
acquaintance with them I did not drink deeply; but led 
away by a desire to accomodate myself to the habits of 
those around me, I frequently passed from these midnight 
carouses in a state of intoxication. And here, my friend, 
into whose hands soever this may fall, let me tell you, the 
dark pages of my history commence. 

I had ever hated gambling; but attached to the hotel 
in question was a billiard room, and here I was an occa- 
sional spectator. Seeing those who played take so deep 
an interest in the game, I felt my aversion wear oflT, and 
in an evil hour I took the "cue." To those who know 
any thing of the game of billiards, I need not say how 
fascinating they are : to those who know nothing of them 
I say, remain in ignorance; for misery and ruin are the 
sure portion they will bring you. 
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Sitting one eveoiog with an officer, who was retired 
jErom the British army, he thus addressed me : 

" My young friend, my acquaintance with you is of 
short duration ; too short, perhaps, for me to undertake 
the office of your Mentor." 

" Say on, sir," I replied, " I shall be but too happy in 
becoming your Telemachus." 

"Well, then, I would seriously advise you to abandon 
the billiard table. I have observed with pain your in- 
creased and increasing fondness for play. I am myself 
its victim ; I have squandered a good property by it. I 
am now with a large family, almost entirely dependent 
on my half pay as a captain of infantry. Would to God 
I had never taken a cue in my hand. I beg of you to 
give it up." 

I heard this well meant advice with attention. I appre.- 
ciated my friend's motive in giving it; but, alas! it was 
suffered to pass unheeded. I continued to play ; and 
though it was generally for suppers and drink more than 
for money, it was equally ruinous in its consequences upon 
both fortune and character; and completely estranged 
my mind from my business. 

My principal companion (we occupied the same apart- 
ments) was a young man, witty, generous, and the very 
soul of good nature. He had already attained to consid- 
erable literary distinction, and was then engaged in writ, 
ing a work, that, if yet published, must, from its nature, 
have met a flattering reception. With all his good qua. 
lities he was, like me, fast becoming victimized to intem- 
perance, and, like myself, too fond of play. I shall de- 
signate him by the cognomen of Level. 

I had now become a constant nightly attendant at the 
hotel. I drank deep as any ; and oft did we keep up our 
carousals till the early beams of morning gave us notice 
to depart. My mercantile pursuits were wholly neglect- 
ed. I was well aware of the consequences that would 
ensue, but the habit had fixed itself so strong upon me 
that I was unable to conquer it. Those only who have 
been situated as I then was, can appreciate my feelings. 
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I was well aware that ruin stared me in the face ; my 
mind was harrassed by the most distracting thoughts. 
My character was waning, and I dreaded the final de- 
nouement of my folly. 

One night Level and myself were returning from the 
tavern ; it was a solemn hour, nea^r midnight ; all around 
us apparently sunk in the arms of Morpheus. Level 
suddenly stopped, laid his hand on my arm, and said : 

"Gatchell, neither you nor I have drank as much as 
usual to-night; are we the worse for it?" 

'* Certainly not, Level ; but why do you ask me ?" 

" Simply because, if we proceed as we are, in twelve 
months we shall not have a coat to our backs. Hear me, 
Gatchell : you know me sufficiently v^eW to have formed 
an opinion of me. You are satisfied when I make up my 
mind to any thing I will go through with it. Did I tell 
you that I felt no pride at being noticed as 1 am in the 
literary world, you would not, of course, believe me. I 
do feel proud of the position I occupy ; but if I continue 
to drink I must soon fall ; already do I feel my intellectu- 
al and imaginative powers to suffer. This must not be ; 
my mind is made up." 

"To what?" I eagerly exclaimed. 

"To this," said he, "that a drop of ardent spirits will 
never again enter my mouth ; and I want that you should 
adopt the same rule." 

" Level," said I, " you are right ; persevere in your re- 
solve ; as for me it is now too late. I shall be candid with 
you. I am ruined ; I now but wait' the winding up of 
my affairs. I wish the crisis was paist ; for believe me, I 
tmiicipate it with something like the feelings which I sup- 
pose to press on the heart of a criminal, as he awaits the 
cixccution of his death warrant. It will be, I fear, a death 
blow to my character." 

My friend heard this announcement with regret. With 
regrcft, because he loved me ; with astonishment, because 
ho could have no idea that my affairs were so irretrieva- 
bly embarrassed; and taking my arm we passed on in 
Silejice. 
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We had proceed but a little distance when our atten* 
tion was arrested by the shrill voice of a female, bureting 
on the death-like stillness of the night, and imploring as- 
sistan<^ 

WePastened to the house from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded ; and on entering (which we did by forcing open 
the door) we encountered a half drunken ruffian in the 
act of beating a beautiful woman, his wife. His blows, 
however, ceased on our entrance, as he demanded of me, 

" Who are you, sir ; what brought you here ; how dare 
you force into my house ?" 

" To stay your unmanly hand from heating your wife.^* 

" rU beat her as much as I like. Do you clear out, or 
I'll beat you too." 

" Not quite so fast, my friend ; there are two words to 
that bargain; raise your hand to her again, and you and 
I will try our strength." 

" I tell you, sir, to begone ; it's none of your business ; 
she's my wife — I'll beat her as I like." 

" Monster ! if she be your wife, is that any reason for 
abusing her ? Coward as you are, you would not dare 
thus to use any other person." 

" Coward, do you say ?" 

" Yes, coward ! who but an unmanly coward would 
raise his arm to a defenceless woman ?" 

" Oh ! sir," said she, " don't hurt him ; he would not do 
so, but that he is under the influence of liquor. He is 
good and kind when sober ; but when as you see him, his 
passion knows no bounds." 

Our altercation was, however, cut short by the appear- 
ance of the night patrol, who on passing were attracted 
by the noise and entered. 

They were proceeding to request (rather unceremoni- 
ously) the pleasure of his company for the remainder of 
the night in the watch-house, when the poor woman, true 
to the nature of her sex in forgiving the faults of the man 
on whom she has bestowed her heart, interfered. 

" Do not take him away," she said ; " I will be an- 
flwerable for him now ; he was only in a passion." And 
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onliis aflsuring ui that he would go quietly to bed, we all 
departed. 

Thus it is with the tippler and the drunkard — despised^ 
ill treated, and loathed abroad, they visit their wives and 
children at home with tyranny and abuse ; and that de- 
lightful spot, the domestic circle, to which every man of 
temperance and right feelings looks for his greatest earth- 
ly happiness; and that consecrated altar on which wo- 
man delights to heap all the precious offerings garnered 
up in her soul till bestowed with her heart and hand, is 
changed by the man of strong drink, into a perfect helL 
But to the lover of his race, it is gratifying to know that 
such scenes are fast disappearing before the onward 
march of temperance. Who is there who can or will 
withhold their aid from so good a cause ! 

My unhappy career in this place was now coming to a 
close, and at length the crisis came. I was unable to 
meet my engagements ; made my creditors all the repa- 
ration in my power ; closed my concern, and once more 
took up my residence in the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I KEMAiNED for somo time in the metropolis, and my 
nights wure generally spent at the Grafton-street Shades. 
Sincerely do I hope that this establishment may have dis- 
appeared before the spread of temperance. II am well 
aware it has been the ruin of many a city youth. I shall 
describe it here. 

On the basement story was a large saloon with tables 
and chairs at either side; at the further end was a stage 
for the singers and musicians ; and on the entrance to the 
right and left were small apartments for private parties; 
above were two billiard rooms, and there were also 
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chambers for such persons as were too far overtaken bj 
their cups, to find their way to their own homes. It was 
brilliantly lighted up, and no pains were spared to make 
it as attractive as possible. The several papers of the 
day were taken, and in short, every thing was done to 
make it the most popular place of the kind in the city. 
It was the resort of persons of all ranks, (if well dressed ;) 
at one table you might observe an old gray headed man, 
whose good natured smile, told how happy he was be- 
coming, as cup succeeded cup ; at another was the mid- 
dle aged, whose prematurely wrinkled visage told too 
plainly what dissipation was doing for him ; whilst near 
him was the beardless youth, whose flushed countenance, 
betrayed that he too was passing the drunkard's novitiate. 
This place was at all times noisy, but as the waning 
hours passed, and the bottle circulated more freely, the 
scenes that occurred were perfectly disgraceful ; rioting, 
abusive language, and every thing consequent on a too 
free indulgence in the intoxicating cup. 

Unhappy as my past career had been, I was now af- 
forded an opportunity of retrieving all. And had I at 
this period availed myself of the protecting care of the 
temperance society, I might have re-established my char- 
acter ; but no ! I persevered in my mad and infatuated 
course. 

I was employed by some of my own relatives as a 
commercial traveler ; a situation of all others the most 
exposed. It was usual for persons thus engaged to en- 
tertain their customers, and I formed no exception to the 
general rule. 

I had been making a tour of the northern towns, and 
lived much too freely whilst out. Late one evening I 
arrived in the town of Enniskillen. I had in my pocket a 
roll of bank notes, and becoming intoxicated went into the 
street, and on my return found the notes were gone. 
This was the final blow to my character. By this act I 
lost the good opinion of one who had been my steady and 
faithful friend for years. 

3* 
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I resolvedy howereri to make one desperate effort to 
recover my money, or rather to possess myself of more* 
I had some left, and with it repaired to the hilliard room, 
A pool game was heing made up, which I joined. Fot 
awhile fortune was in my favor; but it soon turned, and 
I left the room worse than I had entered. 

Disappointed in the chances of play, I knew not what 
to do. My mind was at this time suffering the tortures 
of the damned. I found relief only in the bowl — and to it 
I applied. 

Standing one evening in the hall of the hotel, at which 
I was stopping, a fine looking young man entered, wear- 
ing the splendid full dress uniform of the 6th, or Ennis- 
killen Dragoons, He wore also a sergeant's stripes, and 
was then employed on the recruiting service. A thought 
struck me — I will enlist. Calling him one side, I queri- 
ed, "Sergeant, will you enlist me?" 

**Yes," he replied, " come with me to the rendezvous." 
Arrived there, he ordered in some punch, and entered into 
conversation with me, descanting much on the glories of 
a military life. 

"You may depend on it," he said, "that a young man 
of your appearance and education will do well in the ar- 
my ; you will not be long a private soldier." 

" I care not so much for that, sergeant," said I, " as I 
do for going into a regiment on foreign service — I want 
to leave the country." 

" Well, our regiment will just suit you ; ihey are soon 
to embark for Canada." Enough — I enlisted — became 
a Queen's man — a private soldier — a slave for life — un- 
less I was purchased out, or deserted. I did not, howe- 
ver, remain long with the party, nor never joined head- 
quarters. I succeeded in making arrangements for leav- 
ing — did so ; returned to Dublin, and on settling my ac- 
count with my employers, found myself thirty pounds de- 
ficient On leaving the oflSce of my employers, the sen- 
ior partner, a man who as a gentleman, is second to none, 
and as a merchant, is the soul of honor and integrity, 
thus addressed me : 
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<*I» this real! cad I beiieve it? that yoa, who twelve 
nonthssioce, makitained aodesenredly high a character,— 
a character that would have enabled you to command any 
situation, have, through your intemperance, been guilty of 
acts, of which no other person bearing your name would ; 
you have brought disgrace on your respectable family ; an 
esteem for whom prevent us noticing this matter as we 
otherwise might. You will, however, see the propriety 
of not seeking employment in Dublin ; as should we be 
applied to, concerning you, we must speak the truth. And 
let me tell you at parting, that such was the opinion I en- 
tertained of you prior to these transactions, that had you 
asked me, I would have gone security for you to the ut- 
most extent of my property. Now, farewell : and most 
sincerely do I wish that I may yet hear of your reforma- 
tion ; and that at some future period you may again prove 
yourself worthy of resuming the respectable position in 
society, from which you have so unhappily fallen." 

Had a dagger at this moment been presented at my 
heart, I would gladly have bared my bosom to receive 
it. I had listened to the words of one who had been for 
years my friend ; with whose family I had been intimate, 
and at whose table I was ever a welcome guest. I now 
saw him despise, but at the same time pity me. Leav- 
ing his office, I once more found myself in the crowded 
street. I marked each passer by. I conceived myself 
the most miserable of wretches. I imagined each, as he 
wended on his way, seemed to say, there goes a drunk, 
ard. All this bright visions of happiness I had ever en- 
tertained, had faded from my sight; a dark cloud had 
gathered over my destiny ; the world had lost for me its 
joys, and I was but the wreck of myself. 

I entered my brother's house ; from whom and his wife 
I received the kindest attention. But a prey to the most 
melancholy reflections, I sought «very opportunity to 
drown my sorrows m the bottle — a mistake into which 
many fall ; to thus adopt as a specific that which causes 
the inebriate's melancholy disease. 
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Shunned by my former respectable associates, how of* 
f^n in the bitterness of my anguish did I exclaim with the 
poet, that 

" Friendship, alas, is but a name ; 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A wreath that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep." 

Such, however, are not now my sentiments. I have 
proved friendship to be a " sweetener of life, and solder 
of society." But why should I expect those who wished 
to preserve their " fair fame" unsullied, to associate with 
him who had parted with what should be held with a 
miser's grasp— honor and character ? 

I retired to my chamber one night earlier, and not so 
much under the influence of alcohol as usual. I threw 
myself on my bed, " but sleep so coy a dame she was, that 
I with all the anxious watchingsofmycare-tired thoughts 
could not win her to my couch." No ! sleep I could not ; 
but I could think ; and oh ! these thoughts, they are dis- 
tracting ; I cannot bear them — I will end them, and life 
together. Yes, this night is my last — to-morrow I shall 
be, where? Aye, where, proud skeptic? Why, dead — 
yes, dead ! But there is a something after death. Yes, 
there is a hell. I feel it now — I know it ; thither I am 
going ; 'tis the drunkard's home. No matter ; those that 
to-night can see in me nothing but damning guilt, will to- 
morrow call to mind some good trait I once possessed, — ; 
will to-morrow pity a rum- broken heart, and drop a tear 
over the dishonored grave of the drunkard and the su- 
icide. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The silent hours steal on. 

And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 

Shahspeare. 

The Sabbath morn broke on the world, and when its 
first tints appeared, I rose, and seating myself beside a 
case in which were my letters and papers, I selected 
from amongst them some that I wished no mortal eye 

should ever behold. Poor G , they were thine, and 

I could not myself destroy them. I enclosed them in a 
packet, and wrote on the envelope, " to be burned when 
I am dead." Is all now ready ? Yes, all — the inebriate's 
end draws nigh ; the bachanalian revel is over ; the hoi- 
low-hearted friendship of bottle companions has deserted 
me ; the virtuous shun me. Oh ! my sire, my mother, 
my sweet sisters, my brothers, my ■ ; but away these 
feelings — they divert me from my purpose. 

I dressed with unusual care ; and when the breakfast 
bell rang, went down and took my place at the table. 
During the meal I assumed a cheerfulness that had for 
some time been to me a stranger. I mingled in conver- 
sation till the tolling of the Sabbath bells called forth the 
inhabitants of the city to their respective places of wor- 
ship; and then I issued forthj not to mingle my voice in 
singing glory to God on high, but to rush unbidden into 
his presence. 

I passed through the crowded streets, gained the park, 
entered the gate, and turning round the vice- regal lodge 
soon gained the pond. I stood upon the margin of its 
translucent waters ; my own image reflected beneath. I 
looked around, and beheld happy groups of equestrian 
and pedestrian citizens^ who, freed from the trammels of 
business, were taking their Sunday excursions. I saw in 
the distance the zoological gardens, where "oft and 
many" a time I had promenaded with some who now 
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turned from me. My eye rested on that testimonial of 
his fame that recorded the trophies of Erin's proud son, 
the "hero of a hundred fights," the daring and dauntless 
Wellington. Upward I glanced at the blue vault of heaven. 
How glorious was the monarch of day, as majestically he 
rolled his course to his western resting place. 1 gazed 
with a sorrowful eye on all ; I had once enjoyed them ; 
now, aleis ! to me they are joyless. But away this weak- 
ness — I came not here to soliloquize. I was about to 
make the fatal plunge, when my purpose was arrested by 
a strong, arm, not that of a man, but the arm of Omnipo- 
tence, by the voice of my God that whispered in my ear, 
"the Lord's hand is not shortened that it cannot 8ave, 
neither is his ear heavy that it cannot hear." Yes, these 
words of the inspired writer occurred to and fixed them- 
selves so firmly on my mind, that they stayed my pur- 
pose — and again I bent my steps toward the metropolis. In 
passing through William-street, I stopped for a moment 
opposite the office of one of the most powerful money es- 
tablishments in the world, the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
Over the business offices were the apartments of the 
deputy general manager — and who was he? He was 
that individual who, two years before, had declared him- 
self an enemy to all that could intoxicate ; that had said 
he would "not touch, nor taste, nor handle;" that had 
been my intimate friend ; that urged me to adopt the same 
course ; but whose advice I had not heeded. To that 
proud and honorable position had he raised himself, be- 
cause he had not contracted a vitiated appetite, nor suf- 
fered passion to triumph over reason. Reader, look on 
his picture and on mine. Then contrast "total absti- 
nence" with fashionable and social drinking, the harbin- 
ger of deep intemperance. Reflect, pause, arid then say 
which you will select as a beacon whereby to steer your 
course over the sea of life. Comment here is needless. 

I wandered from place to place, from street to street, 
without any fixed object in view, till night had spread 
her shadowy curtain over the city. Wearied with walk- 
iDgi I sought shelter, I cared not where. I passed the 
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night in a house of the lowest description ; and in the 
morning found that my watch had disappeared. I was, 
however, handed a pawn office duplicate, with one pound 
sterling advanced on it. Well, thought I, you are well 
paid for my night's entertainment ; hut I must have more 
money. 

I wended my way to the office of the money-lender, 
and oh ! what wretchedness there met my eye. Groups 
of squallid, filthy women, whose bloodshot eyes, vacant 
gaze, and bleared countenances, told too plainly of their 
devotion to Irish whiskey, were there pledging articles of 
various descriptions, in order to procure a supply of their 
accursed but favorite beverage. Servant of the most 
high God, thou hast since gone forward as the appointed 
instrument in his hand to stay this mighty torrent of dis- 
sipation and drunkenness; that like a poisonous adder 
was sucking the life-blood of our loved country; still be 
thy course onward, heaven speeding thee on thy way; 
and be assured, as thou hast now the gratitude of rescued 
millions : so will the babe, who has yet to open its eyes 
on the green sward of our loved native land, be taught to 
lisp the honored name of his country's deliverer, the Rev. 
Theobold Matthew. 

When I had the opportunity of a vacant " stall," I slipt 
into it, got some money, and departed to procure a seda- 
tive to my feelings in the shape of rum. I passed into the 
environs of the city, wandered along the sea shore, and 
among the beautiful shades of Clontarf. Stopped that 
night at the house of an acquaintance. Next day return- 
ed to my brother's, and soon learned the dreadful appre- 
hensions they had entertained respecting me. They had 
supposed me dead, and were now overjoyed to find me re- 
turned. 

My beloved father had been for some time in a declin- 
ing state, and was now entirely confined to his room. 
My mother arrived in town next evening — arrived to be- 
hold the wreck of her child, that son to whom she had 
looked as the prop of her declining years, as the stay of 
her old age. Yet she chid not, she upbraided not, she 
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^ke none save words of kiodness ; she talked to me of 
home, of religion. She solicited me to accompany her to 
the parental abode; but I refused. I threw myself on 
her neck, and for the first time found vent for tears — ^they 
were tears of blood. 

** I cannot," I exclaimed, " go home. I cannot meet 
my poor father, and my sisters. Oh, my God ! my mo- 
ther, what have I done !" 

" Be calm, my love !" she replied ; " this is a deeply 
trying moment. But look up ; thou art young ; renounce 
the bowl ! and oh ! above all, look up to heaven ; look to 
the cross ; oh ! look to Jesus !" How truly and how 
beautiful has the Honorable R. M . Charlton, in his stan- 
zas on woman, described a mother : 

*' Mother ! can mortal e'er repay 

Thy all devoted sacrifice ? 
That care that lasts through night and day ; 

Thy love that never, never dies ? 
In childhood's hour, in manhood's prime ; 

When age comes on with slow aecay ; 
In joy, in sorrow, and in crime, 

Still beams thy fond affections' ray!'^ 

The situation in which she had left my father, prevent- 
ed her from staying more than a day in town. But I part- 
ed from her with the assurance, that I would endeavor to 
conquer my appetite for drink ; but I did not. 

I procured employment in Mr. Irwin's glass works ; 
but could not hold it. Never shall I forget this gentle- 
man's kindness to me. I say gentleman, because the 
character of one was maintained in all his acts, and 
"stamped itself on his brow." 

I now received a letter from the endeared young rela- 
tive, with whom two years before I had traveled and ad- 
mired the beauties of our loved country ; he had seen me 
honored and respected ; he was then my bosom friend ; 
and now that I was fallen, he did not desert me. He ad- 
vised me to repair for awhile to the quiet of home, where 
I might expect soon to hear from him. And a letter re- 
owveid from my beloved sbter — partly her own and 
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pa^ly as the amanuensis of my suffering father, dedded 
me in doing so. "Say to him," said he, "that while the 
bosom of the fondest of fathers throbs with life, it will be 
open to receive his erring but repentant child." And 
from herself she said, "Oh ! my brother, what would I not 
have done to have saved thee from the ruin that has be- 
fallen thee. I would have made any sacrifice willingly ; 
yes, gladly, even life itself I have now one request to 
make of thee, and hear me, my brother. I tell thee I love 
thee deeply, dearly. Yes, despised as thou art by some, 
over whom thou wouldst have risen superior, hadst thou 
not tasted the fatal glass ; and whom, if thou wilt now put 
it from thy lips, thou wilt still leave in the shade. Despite 
what the world says of thee, I tell thee thou art entwined 
round the very heart-strings of thy fondly attached sister. 
And yet, with all my love, I now say, refuse me the re- 
quest I make of thee to come home and at once, and I be- 
lieve this is the last letter thou wilt ever receive from her 
who would perish to save thee. Let us at least have the 
consolation of knowing that no reports can reach our ears 
that will pain ; let us have thy society. Oh ! yes, come 
and wander with me through the fields where our child- 
hood passed ; and I trust the melancholy that now hangs 
over thy mind will be dispelled." 

How unchanging is a sister's love ; how touchingly de- 
scribed by the poet already quoted : 

" Sister! the mate of childhood's hour, 

When life was young, and fresh, and green ; 
The comforter when cares did lower. 

The sharer in each joyous scene : 
What dearer tie, what purer love, 

Can we around our hearts entwine. 
Save that which beameth from above. 

Than this s^biding love of thine !" 

Once more I turned my back on the busy metropolis. 
A few hours brought me to the home of childhood's hap- 
pier hours ; I stood before the home of my ancestors ; I 
entered not with the light and buoyant heart of other 
days ; but with the sad» dark, and gloomy thoughts that 
4 
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flit through the diseased mind of the unhappy inebriate. 
But away these ideas ; why should they occupy a place 
where I then stood ? Away, ye hell- born midnight orgies ! 
can ye compare to this ? I am in a mother's fond em- 
brace ; I am encircled in the arms of both my sisters ; 
their warm tears fall on my cheek. I am happy. My fa. 
ther wished to see me in his room ; in a moment I was by 
his bedside; he held forth his arms and drew me to him. 
" Sfee," said he, " where thy poor father lies ; but it cheers 
him to have thee once more near him. Let us talk, not 
of the past, my son ; thy mother and sisters will do all 
they can for thee ; be composed, be happy ; turn thy 
thoughts to heaven ; seek the Lord and he will be found 
of thee ; seek him, and he will speak to thee words of 
peace." 




In the quiet of home I was enabled to reflect on what 
course to pursue for the future ; and in accordance with 
the wishes of my friends, as well as my own inclination, 
I resolved to seek a home in happy America. 

Ibade adieu to my kind indulgent father; he lay on a 
sick bed, from which it was the opinion of his medical at- 
tendant he would no more rise. Oh ! how well do I re- 
member his words. 

♦'I had hoped," said he, "that when my lamp of life 
had burned in its socket, that thou would have occupied 
my place in our family and in society ; it has been long 
my cherished expectation that thou wouldst be a pro- 
tector and guardian to thy mother and sisters ; but I have 
been disappointed. Think not, however, that about as I 
am to part with thee for ever, on this side the grave, that 
I speak to upbraid thee; no, no; but I entreat thee, let the 



experience of the past operate on thy mind as a warning 
for the future. Keep a strict guard on thy actions, and 
oh ! my son, seek the Lord, and seek him earnestly. It 
is to me a great consolation that thou art going amongst 
those as proverbially kind to strangers as Americans ; 
seek to win their esteem, and let thy conduct he such as 
will prove thy gratitude to the country that is about to 
afford thee a shelter and a home. Now, farewell ; and 
*God bless thee my child/ are the last words of thy fa- 
ther." They were indeed the last words I was ever des. 
tined to hear from his honored lips. 

The parting from my mother and sisters was such as I 
cannot here describe; they had, however, one consoling 
hope that in a measure took " the sting from adieu," which 
was, that I had conquered my appetite for intoxicating 
drinks; so thought myself. 

I stopped for the night in Dublin en route to Liverpool ; 
and sitting with some friends, was invited to join with 
them in a social glass of whiskey punch ; I, however, de. 
clined. 

" O," said one of them, " a glass will do you no harm ; 
come, join us; it is perhaps the last we will ever have to- 
gether." 

" Yes," I replied, ** this may be the last time I will ever 
meet this circle ; but 1 do not wish to drink any more ; I 
have been at home for nearly a month — have not tasted 
any strong drink, and feel myself much better without it ; 
my mind has assumed its wonted tone — I have the world 
as it were to begin again — am going to a foreign country — 
have nothing to depend on but my own exertions, and 
must therefore make for myself a character by being a 
sober man." 

" Yes," said my friend, " and I would be sorry to sup. 
pose that you would ever again drink to excess ; you 
have seen too much of the disastrous effects of intemper- 
ance to ever again fall into its snare ; you are now on 
your guard, so come, join us." 

Carried away by the sophistry o f my friend, I yielded 
to his importunities and filled my glass — ^I drank it — ^the 
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&tal app^ite returned. I iweded no more pressing ; I 
drank another, and another; and hy this instance have 
learned from sorrowful experience, that the only safety 
for an individual who has ever been an inebriate, conMsts 
in entire abstinence. 

Next morning I took my place on board the Liverpool 
packet. I had a sorrowful parting with my brother, who 
remained by me till the gangway was about to be hauled 
ashore, and then taking his stand on a schooner's tafferel 
that lay close by, and I on the steamer's stern, we waved 
our adieus till the fast intervening distance hid us from 
each other's view. 

Dublin ! beautiful Dublin ! how oft have I wandered 
through thy streets with all the fire of young and laudable 
ambition ; inspiring, the hope of rising to eminence in the 
ranks of commerce ! How oft, too, as I passed the Bank 
of Ireland and through its magnificent halls, once the seat 
of Erin's senate, has my mind reverted to the by-gone 
days of my country's glory; or to a still later period, 
when the thundering eloquence of a Grattan pleaded the 
cause of his native land, in accents that have left an imper- 
ishable fame behind ! How oft have I, with the natural 
pride of country, beheld the foreigner and the stranger 
gaze with admiration on those chaste and beautiful speci- 
mens of Irish architecture-^the general post-office, and 
the custom-house ; the latter now but little used ! 

Farewell, my country, may the day arrive when the 
lovely hills of Killina, of Wicklow, and of Howth, that I 
now look on, shall send up one universal shout from her 
happy sons and daughters of religion, temperance, con- 
tentment and happiness ; may they chant the praises of 
God from happy homes and altars free, as blithe and 
joyous as the songsters thatcarrol forth from yonder groves 
of Powerscourt. May the commerce of my country be 
judged of by the white wings of her ships as they cover 
the limped streams of the Liffey, is the wish of him who 
is passing Ireland's eye perhaps for the last time. At day. 
break next morning I arrived at Liverpool — that great 
depot of commerce, where I remained for a few days, and 
embarked on board the ship Scotland, for New- York. 
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We had a good fair wind for about a week, when it 
•* chopped round," and our progress to the land of our 
destination was very slow indeed ; we had thick, heavy 
weather for some time, and when about ten days from 
England, the small pox broke out amongst the passengers* 
I had here an opportunity of being useful ; I was at no time 
afraid of disease, so I waited on the sick. I remember- 
ed to have read in Doct. Thomas' practice of physic, 
that perisons suffering from this malady should have as 
much air as possible ; I adopted the recommendation, and 
also administered James' powders : we lost no one from 
this disease, though the victims of it were badly mark- 
ed; we had, however, four deaths from other causes, one 
of them a lovely little infant, whose mother being ill of 
the disease I have mentioned, was unable to give the 
child sustenance ; this child had been so engaging that 
she won on the hearts of all on board, and many an eye 
shed tears as the body of the little darling innocent was 
committed "to the mighty deep." Our voyage was te- 
dious, but at length on the twenty-ninth morning our eara 
were saluted with the joyful cry of "land ho!" We soon 
after took a pilot, and when evening came on let go our 
anchor. At dawn next morning weighed, and passing up 
the beautiful harbor of New- York, we again swung to 
the tide opposite Staten Island, where we remained two 
days at quarantine ; during which time we amused our- 
selves (such of us as knew how,) at playing loo. Our 
invalids being removed to the hospital, our clothes wash- 
ed and chests examined, (this latter operation by a most 
gentlemanly, quiet little man,) we were permitted to lake 
our departure for New- York ; and at ten o'clock at night 
I found myself, with a comfortable supper before me, at 
the London tavern, in the great emporium of the New 
World. 

My " compagnon du voyage" was a young man named 

C s, in similar circumstances with myself, bred up to 

commercial business ; he had been book-keeper in one of 
the first woolen houses in Dublin ; frequented the shades^ 
became intemperate, went to the East Indies, returned^ 
4* 
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settled for a while in LondoDt again got a start in his na- 
tive city, again lost it, came to America, and the last I 
heard of him he was serving with the United States troops 
in Florida ; where, perhaps, long ere this, a hall from an 
Indian rifle has closed his career. 
Intempeeance, how terrible art thou ! 



CHAPTER XI. 



The morning subsequent to my arrival I sallied forth 
to view the city ; and was, as every one must be, much 
pleased with its appearance. ' After breakfast 1 presented 
myself at Mr. Marshall's office, and got my letter of cre- 
dit cashed. My next step was to procure a boarding 
house ; and unfortunately I selected one where liquor was 
sold. And here I would remark in passing, that there is 
no consideration of greater consequence to the man who 
is seeking to free himself from the degrading habits of in- 
temperance, than the places he frequents and the compa- 
ny into which he is thrown. Above all things it is essen- 
tial that he should avoid taverns ; we are naturally weak 
enough without running in the way of temptation. 

My new abode was a house much frequented ; several 
young men were there, who, like myself, were seeking 
employment. It was usual for us to meet at night and 
speak of our prospects. At these meetings the social 
glass was introduced ; and though we rarely exceeded 
the bounds of what is termed moderation, yet did the cus- 
tom keep alive appetite. 

I made many applications for employment ; amongst 
others, to Mr. Domer, proprietor of the Jersey Glass 
Works. This gentleman had been the correspondent of 
my uncle, of whom he remarked, a more honorable, up- 
right merchant never lived ; and that to show the respect 
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he entertained for his memory, he would be my friend, 
and exert himself to procure me employment. Mr. Do- 
mer saw me no more ; and why 1 Because, sensible of 
my failing, I would not sully in his estimation the name I 
bore. 

My funds getting low, I removed to less expensive lodg- 
ings, whereby I came in contact with many of my own 
countrymen, who ever ready to show their hospitality, 
conferred on me the kindest attention. 

I have ever remarked at home and abroad, that Irish- 
men, generally speaking, think their kindness but half be- 
stowed unless the bottle forms a part of their entertain- 
ment. This is a most mistaken idea, and one that I trust 
is fast becoming exploded. However good the intention 
may be, it is surely no kindness to your friend to put that 
to his lips that will deprive him of his powers of thought 
and action, and thereby render him incapable of recipro- 
cating your well meant intentions. 

I can say for myself, that had some of those who at 
that period evinced their good will towards me by invit- 
ing me to drink, solicited me to dash the cup from my 
lips, they would have conferred on me a kindness that I 
would have learned to appreciate. My friend, then, 
whoever you are, that will cast your eye over these 
pages, let me entreat you to make the intoxicating cup no 
part of your offering to friendship. Believe me, that you 
cannot exhibit your kindly feelings in a worse form than 
that which wears the smiling face of social hours passed 
at the bottle. You are perhaps yourself a man that no- 
thing will induce to drink to excess; that is, you will 
not allow yourself to be deprived of the use of your 
mental faculties, — your mind may retain its equilibrium, 
you may not reel to and fro, but still you are by your 
frequent " prudent" application of stimulants destroying 
the order of nature. The great and beneficent Creator 
of the universe has beautifully adapted our several organs 
to the performance of those offices by which life is sus- 
tained, " health renewed and invigorated," and the mind 
kept cheerful and happy. We require no stimulants to 
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Urge them to their allotted duties; on the contrary, expe* 
rience proves that if we have recourse to such, our phy* 
sical as well as mental health will suffer. Be careful, 
then, for your own sake, and remember that though you 
may yourself support a fair character, may not be what 
is usually denominated a drunkard, yet by inviting your 
friend to partake of the social glass, you are indirectly in- 
viting him to become one. Rest assured, that he who at 
a tavern would be on his guard against the monster, is, in 
the social circle, disarmed of his buckler; his suspicions 
^e lulled to sleep, and not till the fatal thirst is formed 
within him is he aware of his danger. This is the lan- 
guage of experience, — this is the language of one who can 
but too well attest to the truths he puts forth to the world. 
Away, then, with the bowl as the pledge of kindly senti. 
ments; away with it from the domestic hearth ; strew not 
with flowers the path that leads to the drunkard's goaL 
Rather point to the misery, wretchedness, loss of charac- 
ter, fame, and fortune, that lie at its end. 

Not being able to succeed in getting city employment, 
I turned my attention to the country ; and learning that 
the driver of the Fort Hamilton stage was looking out for 
a man, I waited on him. After a little conversation, Jump 
an the box, said he. I did so, and was soon whirled 
away through the lovely scenery of Long Island ; and 
next morning duly installed into ofHce, as boatman, por- 
ter, farmer, ostler, in fact a complete Caleb Quotem to 
Colonel J. C. Church. 

My first task was to scrape the bottom of his boat, the 
did "Flash," up to my waist in water. Rather an un- 
pleasant introduction — but soon accomplished. I was 
then set to other work, at which I made but a poor hand ; 
it being my first time to do any kind of manual labor. 
And I really have often felt how much indebted I was to 
Mr. C. for retaining me in his employment. It was, 
however, but one of the many instances of kind and disio- 
terested benevolence I have seen extended by American 
citizens to the foreigner and the stranger. 
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ter received from my sister informed me of my beloved 
father's death. Yes, he died. And when he ceased to 
breathe, the pulsations of as noble a heart as ever beat in 
the bosom of man, were stilled forever. 

During my stay at Fort Hamilton, I generally spent 
my Sabbaths in rambling through the fields and woods ; 
and oft lost in contemplation of the beauties around, have 
I turned from nature to nature's God; but it was with the 
ideas of one who merely assents to the belief in revealed 
religion, yet feels none of its realities. 

I resolved and re-resolved at this period to abandon my 
habits ; but it seemed as though the enemy of mankind 
had so completely gained the ascendancy over me, 
through the agency of alcohol, that he would hold his 
sway with an iron grasp. Many a night, when all else 
were wrapped in slumber, have I been walking along the 
river side, endeavoring to devise such plans as would en- 
able me to conquer my appetite. It was during one of 
these moonlight rambles that it entered my head to try a 
long sea voyage. My mind was soon decided. I set- 
tled with Mr. C, and was soon in New- York ; and pre- 
sented myself at a shipping office, from which I had seen 
one of those glowing advertisements that hold out such 
temptations " to young men of spirit to go on a whaling 
voyage." 

" Do you want any hands," I inquired. 

" Yes, sir," replied the shipping agent, " we have a fine 
opportunity now — a good ship— good treatment — and a 
first-rate captain and officers." 

" Well, so far so good ; but where is she bound ?" 

" Oh, going on a delightful cruise ; bound on a whal- 
ing voyage to the Indian ocean ; you will there get plen- 
ty of fresh provisions — plenty of geese." 

" Well, what pay do you give — how much per month 1" 

" Why, whalemen are not paid by the month ; they 
are given a share of the oil and bone, what we term a 
lay." 

"Well, what lay will you give me?" 
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"Well, sir, it being your first voyage, 
but one huDdred and seventy-fiflh ; that k 
hundred and seventy-five barrels of oil take 
passed to your credit," 

" I am satisfied," said I, " but where am t . 
outfit?" 

** The ship we intend you for is the Governor Eu ^ 
of Mystic. We will send you there to-morrow ; ana on 
your arrival' you will be supplied with every requisite for 
your voyage."' 

These preliminaries arranged, the ship's articles were 
produced and I signed my name as one of her crew ; and 
next day left New- York, in company with several others, 
to enter on the duties of my new calling as a rambler on 
the world of waters. Our sloop made rapid way, and at 
day-break we descried our ship, moored some miles at 
the York side of Mystic. Before leaving the sloop, we 
were provided with an excellent breakfast; which des- 
patched, we proceeded to examine our new home ; and 
really, a more cheerless aspect than she presented, I had 
never seen. Her provisions had but just been received 
on board, and though the stevedores were busy at^work, 
were not yet fully stowed down. Her forecastle, " Jack's 
parlor, kitchen and hall," had not been cleaned out since 
last voyage, and had any thing but the look of comfort. 
We next examined the cabin ; and that domicil had evi- 
dently to undergo sundry applications of the steward's 
swab, ere it could be termed the " sans souci" of the after 
guards. In our rummaging we hunted up a pretty good 
sized piece of salt beef, which had been recently boiled ; 
and whether to gratify mischievous propensities or to fill 
up a vacant comer in the receiving depot of their system, 
it was quickly submitted to the process of mastication by 
some of our hands. 

"Come, my bullies," sings out some one on deck, 
"jump into the boat ; we are ready to carry you to the 
store, where you are to get your outfit." To do which 
occupied but little time, and we were then ready for sea. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



It was a cold November morning, that our goodly ship 
received on board just such a motley group as generally 
people the forecastle of a whaleman. There were of 
course, some, whose weather-beaten cheeks told of many 
a gale withstood ; but by far the greater number had 
never before learned to distinguish a reef- point from an 
earing. We, however, got on well for green hands, and 
quickly learned our duty. Our excellent captain. M'Kin- 
ster, did all he could' to make his men happy ; and I can- 
not speak in sufficiently high terms of our mate, I. M. 
Green, of New-Lohdon ; he was every inch a sailor, and 
a gentleman. We contrived many ways of amusing 
each other ; such as plays, dances, singing, and so forth. 
Our forecastle was soon well cleaned out, and each man's 
bunk, or berth, had all the appearcmce of a comfortable 
little home. 

It would exceed the limits of this little work, were I to 
detail the various scenes in which we were actors. We 
had our usual quantum of squalls, breezes, gales, and fair 
winds. We also encountered the '* geese" of which the 
shipping agent had told us ; but as they were the " lordly 
Albetross," we found their flesh much too tough for our 
use. We called at St. Jago, and procured a supply of 
hogs, fowls, oranges, cocoa nuts, monkies, &c. Our next 
anchorage was at the Island of Madagascar, where we 
obtained bullocks, goats, sheep, mowcats, and a large 
quantity of beautiful shells — now alas ! strewed along the 
coast of New-Holland. We remained some time at thia 
place ; the men of which are for the most part above the 
middle size, fine features, and for a semi-barbarous people^ 
possessed of a good deal of intelligence. The women are 
smally and very plain and homely in their appearance^ 
and are the mere slaves of the men. Oh ! woman, how 
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much art thou indebted to Christianity ! Let the poor, 
though proud infidel or skeptic, visit those Islands where 
the light of the Gospel has not yet dawned, and see thee 
in thy degraded state, " the animal of the hunter." Let 
him then, contemplate thee, the bosom friend, the kind 
companion of the man of civilized life, and if he will ex- 
ercise his boasted reason, and allow it to guide his mind, 
he will press the Bible to his heart and exclaim, blessed 
book, 1 bow to thy guidance. • 

We were very unsuccessful in our cruise, not having 
fell in with many whales, and getting none. We cele- 
brated the Fourth of July at sea. Land of my adoption 
and fervent love, thy star-gemmed banner floated that day 
on the free breeze of heaven. On the 5th, we cast an- 
chor in Geography Bay, on the coast of New-Holland, 
never again to spread our canvass to the breeze. 

On the evening of the 7th, it looked rather s,qually to 
windward ; we payed out all our cable to our best bower 
anchor and let go the starboard one : but as there ap- 
peared nothing particularly indicative of danger, our offi- 
cers were satisfied with these precautions. 

Eight bells were struck, the anchor watch was set, 
and the rest of the hands went below. 

Those who have never heard the conversation of sea- 
men on board their ship, would be much interested could 
they occasionally spend an hour among the inhabitants of 
one of these little floating worlds, circumscribed as their 
field of observation is, during a voyage, and in the ab- 
sence of any great variety of surrounding objects from 
which to deduce information, they generally narrate the 
scenes in which they have been actors, or converse on the 
prospect now before them; and these "yarns," spun in 
the peculiar phraseology of sailors, are not unfrequently 
of the most thrilling interest. 

On the night in question we were assembled in the 
forecastle, and as usual, before turning into our " bunks,** 
the tale was told and the song was sung. 

"Well, shipmates," said one, " here we are, nothing to 
do, no whale in the bay for a month yet ; how are we to 
employ our time ?" 
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«* I have got some books I shall read," said one. "Well," 
replied a second, " I don't mean to be all my life a fore- 
mast jack ; one day or other I may get abaft the main- 
mast ; I shall study navigation.'' 

" Well," said Bill Wilson, (as fine a fellow as ever 
hauled out a weather earing,) " I shall go ashore every 
morning and hunt the kangaroo." 

" That's you, Bill, my hearty, I'll go with you ; we shall 
have fresh meat, come what will ; that one went good 
* what' the old man fetched aboard the other day ; a fel- 
low feels so good to have a little fresh grub, after being 
for two or three months on salt junk. Yes, we'll have 
kangaroo, come what will." 

" Well, you may have what you like," sung out Harry 
Tucker, " you may do what you like too, but I tell you 
what I'll do. I'll lash my chest, for I think the old ship 
will be ashore before morning." 

This remark produced a general laugh, but lash his 
chest he did, and the event proved that words sJ)oken in 
jest were realized in earnest. 

" Below, there ! who's got the next watch ? its gone two 
bells." 

"I have," replied Jack D ; "what's the news on 

deck, Frank?" 

" Well, Jack, its looking rather black to windward, and 
the sea whitens some. I don't know but old Neptune may 
put a fresh hand at the bellows, before morning; keep a 
sharp look out ; the orders are, if the wind rises to call 
the mate — good night." The watch was relieved and 
the sailor sunk to his slumbers. 

We were aroused about eleven o'clock, by the mate's 
voice singing out : 

"Below, there, all hands ahoy ! bear a hand, my bul- 
Ues; she drags her anchors." 

With a quickness that none but sailors know, all hands 
were on deck ; and oh ! how changed had that night be- 
come; the clouds were black and lowering, the moon had 
hid herself from our view, nor did a solitary star shine 
forth to cheer us. 
5 
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** Pay out cable on your starboard anchor there," tUDg 
out the captain. 

We had payed out about thirty fathoms, when the ship 
struck heavily. 

"Avast," said one of the officers, '" it's no use now, we 
are lost" 

"The ship is certainly lost," rejoined the captain, "but 
please God, the crew may be saved. Keep good hearts, 
my lads ; if you perish I will share your fate ; I shall 
stick by you to the last." 

We could soon tell by the ship's motion, that she was 
off the bank where she struck, and was again dragging; 
our situation at this moment was awful beyond descrip- 
tk)n. We were enveloped in total darkness ; the rain 
fell in torrents, the spray was washed over our foreyard, 
the waves lashed themselves around in terrific fury, and 
seemed each moment yawning to receive their prey. 
Our fate seemed inevitable; but blessed be that God 
whom winds and waves obey, he did not suffer us to 
perish. 

" She keels to leeward," sung out some one. 

"Then cut away your foremast," exclaimd the cap- 
tain — it was quickly overboard. 

"Cut away your mainmast." Away it went, carrying 
with it our waist boat. Just then her stern and tiller 
posts were carried away ; and on examining her hold we 
found that the water had reached her second tier of casks; 
her garboard streaks being no doubt driven in. She 
soon after fetched up solidly, and though we could not 
see a foot from us, we had no doubt we were ashore. 

All that could, had now been done, save to lash our 
chests, and this task accomplished, we had nothing more 
to do than give vent to our own imaginations and reflec- 
tions; we could scarcely hope to be saved; the storm, 
far from lulling, seemed to increase, and the wild billows 
to lash themselves with increased fury, as in derision of 
our fears. It was curious to observe the effect the dread- 
ful scene, in which they were the actors, had on that 
seemingly devoted crew that night. Some met it with 
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calm and unfliiiching courage ; some in mute and others 
in wild despair. For myself, I tried to pray ; but though 
death seemed before me, I could not. Oh ! impenitent 
sinner, tremble for a moment such as this : prepare to 
meet thy God. 

Morning at length broke, and exhibited our ill fated 
bark, about twice her own length from the shore — there 
she lay a total wreck. With morning, however, came 
no abatement of the gale or our fears ; on the contrary, 
we were fully able to realize our situation. It was a 
grand but awful sight, that heaving ocean, as it dashed its 
proud and foaming billows around. And as he stood on 
the tafFerel and conteniplaied the scene around him, our 
noble hearted captain called us together, and thus ad- 
dressed us : 

" My lads, I do not want to conceal from you, that if the 
gale continues the ship may go to pieces ; and it is now 
our duty to prepare for such an extremity. We must 
get a hawser line ashore, by means of a boat. I will 
order no man; so now, my hearts of oak, for volunteers." 

Mr. Hempstead our third mate, immediately jumped 
into the stern sheets of the starboard quarter boat, and 
seven of our hands threw off their jackets, ready and will- 
ing to peril their lives in the attempt to save themselves 
and their shipmates. Five of them took their stations in 
the boat, and the other two stood by the davits, in order 
to let fall the tackle. Every thing is ready ; the order 
is given, *• lower away ;" the boat is lowered to the boil- 
' ing ocean ; the oars are out — they are useless — the men 
can neither pull nor stem. A wave takes her — she is 
driven shore wards ; again she is borne back by the re- 
sistless fury of the returning tide. Oh ! what a moment 
of painful anxiety ! They are lost — no — another wave 
takes her, and she is driven ashore. The crew jump 
from her and secure their line to a tree. A hawser was 
then hauled ashore and made securely fast ; and such of 
the crew as wished, got off by it : others, however, re- 
mained by the wreck, thinking it more comfortable to get 
tinder shelter of the deck than to lie down under a tree. 
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lo about twelve hours the gale entirely subsided, and the 
sea became as smooth as though its quiet bosom had 
never been disturbed, save by the gentle ripple that now 
played on its surface. 

On the following day we succeeded in getting our pro- 
visions on shore, and erecting tents to live in ; using our 
old sails as covering, which answered very well in dry 
weather, but when rain came, as it frequently did, we had 
nothing proof against it, and were often thoroughly wet. 
I had washed my clothes, and had a good deal of them 
hanging in the rigging when the gale came on ; conse- 
quently lost them. My shoes also were swept off the 
deck by the water washing through our scuppers. And 
in this condition was I a cast away seaman in a wild fo- 
rest, if I except my shipmates, far from civilized society — 
brought there through intemperance. I cannot close this 
chapter without bearing my humble testimony to the gal- 
lant conduct of Mr, Green, our mate, throughout the 
whole of this trying scene. Beloved by the crew, they 
looked to him with confidence; and he proved himself 
worthy the name of a "Yankee tar." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We were scarcely settled in our tents, when we were 
joined by a tribe of natives. They are unquestionably 
the farthest removed from civilized life of any sons of the 
forest with which I have ever come in contact. They 
are extremely dirty, and seem to have but little intellect. 
Yet they are devoted in their attachment to every mem- 
ber of their respective tribes. Of this I saw many in- 
stances. They live by the chase; yet they would fre- 
quently come round our tents to beg. They speak, in 
addition to their native language, broken English, such as 
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bread gib-er ed em, (bread give him;) blour, (flour,) 
biket, (biscuit,) gib-er ed em. Their idea of a future 
atate is, that when they die they "Jump up white fellow 
and go to England, where the Queen will give them plen- 
ty of bread and flour." 

A day or two subsequent to our debarkation, we were 
visited by Captain Molloy, British government resident, 
who resided at a settlement about twenty miles south 
from us ; many of the other settlers also came to see us. 

I remained with my shipmates for about three months; 
during which time we captured a good many whales ; but 
getting tired of a forest life and kangaroo hunting, I de- 
termined to try and make my way to Port Leshanhault; 
and for this purpose procured the assistance of an Indian 
guide, named "Jem." My shipmates did all they could 
to persuade me from the undertaking ; telling me I would 
either die in the forest, or be killed by the natives. 
"Never mind, my hearties," said I, "I will try it; * here's 
a heart for every fate,'— on Sunday morning I start." 

On the Sabbath morn I did start, amid the good wishes 
and hearty " God speed you's" of my late companions. 
That night we reached a settlement where were quarter- 
ed a sergeant's party of the 91st regiment; with them I 
remained for the night. Next morning my faithful Jem 
and I started at sunrise, stopping for breakfast at another 
settlement, four miles on our way. We walked hard all 
day, and many a time as I lagged behind would the nim- 
ble-footed son of the chase- exclaim : " White fellow no 
good for hunt; white fellow too much tire." Fatigued 
and way-worn I sat myself down by a limped stream, just 
as the sun was tinging with his departing rays the tops 
of the lofty mahogany trees around ; and eating a portion 
of my beef and biscuit, and taking a hearty drink from the 
Crystal brook, I wrapped myself in my blanket, and was 
soon lost in the arms of Morpheus. At dawn next morn- 
ing we were again ready to proceed on our way, and 
that night reached the place of our destination ; where 
lay the wrecks of the North America, of Wilmington, and 
Samuel Wright, of Salem. On board which latter, though 
5* 
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far away from Columbia, I was received not only with a 
sailor's but also a hearty New-England welcome. 

I remained at this place neafly three weeks ; when th© 
schooner Elizabeth, of Swan River, calling to take in car- 
go, I got a passage on board her to King George's Sound. 
Here is a thriving little settlement ; and here I saw hy- 
pocrisy with a vengeance. There were a company of 
soldiers stationed in the place ; and they, with the crews 
that were ashore from the whale ships putting in to recruit, 
were most excellent customers to the rum store, which was 
kept by a Londoner. This man not only exercised the 
calling of a rum-seller, but he also officiated as parson. 
He would remain in his store till late on Saturday night, 
charging most exorbitant prices for the poison he dealt 
out, and listening to the oaths and curses of the drunkards 
himself was making; and on Sunday, with the greatest 
Pharisaical devotedness, he would mount the pulpit, and 
expound to the people the word of God, which declared, 
" Wo to him that putteth the bottle to his neighbor's lips, 
and maketh him drunkeii." How strange it is that peo- 
ple can thus trifle with, or pervert to their own purposes 
the pure, the holy religion of our God. 

From this place I made my way to Two People Bay, 
and shipped on board a French whaler, the Nancy, of 
Havre de Grace, then going out on the season's cruise. 

We had been out but a few days, when a circumstance 
occurred that makes me feel the deepest reverence to- 
wards God, in acknowledging his overruling providence 
to me. The 12 o'clock (8 bells) mast had been but a 
short while relieved, when the man on the main sung out, 
** there she blows," and immediately afterward the man 
forward sung out, **there goes flukes." Two whales were 
now visible from the ship ; and in a few minutes the mda. 
topsail was backed, three boats were lowered, and were 
pulling for these "leviathans" of the deep. The mate's 
boat was up first and fastened ; w^ were next, and our 
harpoon glimmered in the sun as our harpooner " let fly." 
The rapid motion of the boat, and the blood covered sur- 
face of the water, told that we were fast, also. When the 
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whale stopped running we hauled in our line, and the of* 
ficer, having a good chance, lanced her in her life— she 
immediately spouted thick blood. "Stern off," shouted 
the harpooner. But our stupid officer ordered us to pull 
ahead ; we did so. The mate, whose boat was at this 
moment passing us, (his whale being running,) saw our 
danger, and sung out, " stern, for your lives." The or- 
der, however, came too late; he had scarcely spoken 
when the whale struck us, smashing the boat almost into 
fragments — hurting me in the back and shoulder ; and the 
poor fellow who pulled the bow-oar had both his thighs 
broken. Fortunately the lance, being over the bow, cut 
the line and let the whale go free — thus enabling us to 
cling on. No. 3 boat cutting loose, came up and took 
us in. 

We cruised round the southerly coast of New- Holland 
for nearly four months, when we stood in for Hobart-town. 
Here we put our invalid in the hospital — his bones hav. 
ing knit under the care of our excellent surgeon. We 
lay at this port of slavery and petty tyranny for about a 
month, and right glad was I, when our topsails were loos- 
ed, and sheeted home, to the well known song of ** home- 
ward bound, ho vo." The free breezes of heaven waft- 
ing us along, and marking a strong contrast to the clank- 
ing chains of the white slave, (English convict,) that met 
my ears at every corner of the streets, of this certainly 
rising town ; but at the same time, receptacle of misery 
and vice. 

We had a prosperous voyage, and at the end of four- 
teen weeks, the white cliffs of old England hove in view; 
and soon after, those of France. In a day or two, we 
landed in Havre ; where I remained a week ; and ship- 
ping on board the Napier, of BaUimore, was once more 
borne along the bosom of the broad Atlantic. We had 
a heavy head sea and wind, a good part of our passage ; 
and on the forty-sixth day I once more put my foot on 
American soil, and rambled through the streets of New- 
York. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



** Before all people east or west, 
I love the Temperance men the best, 

I love their noble spirit ! 
In generous deeds, not words, they deal : 
They have at heart the poor man's weal — 
All praise their efforts merit" 

Washingtonian Song. 

I AM again in this great city. I am again drinking, I 
will go no more to sea. Yet what can I dot I am not 
in a condition to ^ seek employment. I have no lands- 
man's clothes. Come, let me seek out some of my old 
acquaintance, 1 did so. Some of them I found ; others 
had paid the debt of nature. Wandering about one day, 
I met a blacksmith, with whom I was acquainted. He 
bad been on a " spree," and was now out of employment. 
We saw an advertisement for men to work on the rail- 
road. We made application to the advertiser ; were ac- 
cepted ; and that evening went steaming off to Hudson, 
where we arrived next morning ; remained two hours, 
and took the rail-road to Chatham Four Corners. Here 
we met the contractor to whom we had been brought, and 
tramped with him to his section of the road. 

I was fortunate enough to get boarding in a farmer's 
house, whose wife was a pious good woman. I worked for 
about two months, when, having some money earned, I 
went to the Valatie, to purchase some winter clothes. 
Almost the first person I met was an old sailor. We, of 
course, had a "horn" together. 1 then went into a store 
to do my trading; the proprietor very politely asked me 
down to his cellar, and " treated" me — thus proving the 
benefit of rum-selling stores on the community. From 
this place I adjourned to a tavern, and there got drunk* 
Next morning I found myself in a barn outside the vil- 
lage ; I rose, went again to the tavern, got my bitters, 
breakfast, and a bottle of rum, and then started home. 
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On my way I met a poor woman whom I knew; she wa« 
in tears, and told me her husband had left her, he having 
been on a drunken frolic. I gave her what money I had 
left, got to my lodgings, and went to bed. Next morning 
a man handed me half a dollar ; I asked him what it was 
for? 

"Why," said he, "you lent it to me the other day 
when you were *high' ." 

I had forgotten it, but now with my pocket replenished, 
I bent my way to Chatham Centre, and was not long 
there till it was gone, and I was drunk. 

When I recovered from this spree, I felt very bad in- 
deed. Reflection, terrible reflection, was to work, and 
whilst in this state, the lady with whom I boarded, talked 
to me on the subject of Temperance; she said, a great 
movement amongst the drunkards had broke out in Bal- 
timore, and that many were reclaimed. What cannot 
kindness do ? Had this woman talked to me harshly, it 
would but make me feel that for me my days, though in 
youth, were in the sear and yellow leaf, that I was lost, 
as I believed myself to be ; but now that a stranger, a to- 
tal stranger, spoke to me words of kindness, talked to me 
of my mother, of my sisters, of all that was dear to me, I 
felt it, yes, I felt it in my innermost heart. " Sign the 
Pledge," said she, and she almost persuaded me to do so. 
Acting on her advice, I went to Chatham Four Corners, 
and sought out Lines, the reformed drunkard. O, how 
glad this man was to see me ; he told me his own expe- 
rience ; 'twas enough ; I was convinced ; I took the pei|J 
signed the Pledge, the glorious Washingtonian Pledge ; 
the shackles fell from me, my chains were riven, and I 
was free ! I can look back on the happy and innocent days 
of childhood, on the green, sunny season of boyhood, and 
on many other incidents of my life, but to none of them 
' can I look with so much satisfaction as I can to that day 
when I enrolled myself a member of the Washington 
Temperance Society. God prosper the noble cause ! 

One of my first acts was to write to my beloved mo- 
ther that I had signed the pledge; and the heartfelt plea* 
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«Hre she experienced on receipt of my letter, can only be 
Appreciated by those mothers who have been similarly 
circumstanced. 

I had not been long freed from the iron bondage of Al- 
cdiol, when I began to think seriously of religion. I 
thought then of my pious parents and the lessons of in- 
struction I had received from them. 

One Sabbath morning I found my way to the Methodist 
E. Church at Concord Corner ; the Rev. Elijah Crawford 
was about giving out his text as I entered ; it was the one 
hundred and forty -seventh Psalm, and second verse, " The 
Lord doth build up Jerusalem ; he gathereth together the 
outcasts of Israel." 

^ At the mention of the word " outcast," my attention 
was fixed. Faithfully did that young man of God deliver 
his master's message ; earnestly did he plead with the 
sinner to flee the wrath to come. He succeeded in per- 
suading one to do so, and that was the ** outcast" that 
listened to his voice. 

That evening at a prayer meeting, the Lord for Christ's 
sake, pardoned my sins ; and now my earnest prayer is, 
that soul, body and spirit, I may be sanctified to Him and 
to his glory. 

I have seen this world widely, have mixed in society, 
the best and gayest, and from thence have descended step 
by step to the lowest, and I say from deliberate convic- 
tion and sorrowful experience, that its drinking usages, 
whether in the fashionable dining-room, the hotel or the 
lilern, are fraught with the greatest danger and should 
be abolished. 

In conclusion, to the American reader I say, through 
the kindness of some of your noble hearted countrymen, I 
am again restored to society and to the world, and deeply 
engraven in the innermost recesses of my heart, are the 
feelings of gratitude I entertain towards them, and to all 
over whom the star-gemmed banner waves. 

To my own county men I say, I have seen accounts 
given of American society, and ere you make up your 
mind of these people, come and visit them. You will find 
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tbe generality of Aftier ican females refined, easy and dte- 
gant in their manners ; at the same time possessing a ^- 
cided independence of character and disposition to assist 
themselves. The men ai:e well naturedi benevolent, and 
gentlemanlike, always ready to assist a friend or succour 
the stranger and the unfortunate. 

If there be a place on earth where man is seen in all 
the dignity of his nature, neither the haughty aristocrat 
or the crouching slave, it is in the homestead of an 
American farmer; there you see nature's nobleman 
indeed. 

Enter an American factory, and you see health, con- 
tentment and happiness depicted on the countenances of 
the persons employed ; who are cleanly, and tidily dress- 
ed, the factories well ventilated m summer and well heat- 
ed in winter. 

Mix with American mechanics, and you will find 
the man, who is now exercising his craft, presently lay it 
aside, enter into conversation with you, and be the well- 
bred gentleman. 

The Americans, as a people, are hospitable to all, but 
particularly to strangers; they are intelligent, and are 
ever ready to reward merit, from whatever quarter it 
proceeds. There are to be sure, indi\feuals to be found 
among them who are exceptions to this character ; and it 
would appear *to me as if some of those who have written 
concerning them, had the misfortune to deduce their in- 
formation of the whole from this latter class. 

Go forth, my little book. However imperfectly thro^(J> 
together, mayest thou be the means of doing as much 
good as thy writer wishes; whose greatest happiness 
consists in endeavoring, however humble he may be, to 
promote the best interests of his fellow creatures, and who 
when the cold marble may cover his remains, claims no 
more honorable epitaph than 

" He gave to misery Awm all he had, a teflr : 
He gained from tiseM^^n^tMULU hsishid, a friend.'' 
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